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IMMOKTALITY.' 

BT R. A. BOLLAin). 

The question of man's immortality is answered by his nature. 
His nature is his destiny. The rock crumbles because it is dust, 
water evaporates because it is vapor. Wherein does man differ 
from rock and water and other perishing things that he should be 
imperishable ? 

The things that perish we call phenomeua. They are, as their 
name indicates, mere appearings, dissolving views. Their being 
is a ceasing. They are and are not in the same moment. As you 
see it, the Norway spruce seems in repose, but its repose is really 
the sleep of a spinning top. It is a multiplying of cells, a run- 
ning of sap, a spinning of fibriles, a sprouting and spreading of 
branches — all quiver and whirl from root to leaf; so Nature throbs 
throughout, an immense Ygdrasil whose leaves are worlds. The 
most immovable rocks are in molecular motion ; the air is a per- 
petual vagrant ; animal organisms are but shifting eddies of forces 
that pass in and out; the light on the landscape now was never 
there before, and is gone in a twinkling ; the old earth is new 
every day. 

■ Read at the Concord School of Philosophy, July .31, 1884. 

* * XIX— 8 
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In this nniversal flow of things each has a bound where it ceases 
to be itself and becomes something else. The bound makes it 
what it is, and it continues to be itself only throughout such 
changes as take place within this bound. For in Nature naught 
stands alone. Everything exists in and by other things. The 
Norway spruce, in its quiver and whirl, is a transitory form of min. 
gled earth, air, and sunshine, and when they part company the 
spruce is no more. But earth, air, and sunshine are also transi- 
tory forms — earth, perhaps, a curdled atmosphere, the atmosphere 
a fine mist from the sun, and the whole triad one and the same 
gas which burns yonder, crystallizes here, fluctuates between, and 
proves everywhere equally elusive. Now, this removal of limits, 
this " othering " of things, we call death. If, then, everything 
exists in another, and there be thus only dependent things, Nature 
is always dead. It has no true life, no life that abides throughout 
endless change. Stretch the chain of dependencies back as far as 
you please, and you get no nearer true eternal life than you were 
at the start. In the gas of worlds the question is just as pertinent 
as it was under the spruce : what and whence is it ? And if it 
be answered that the gas is a cloud of atoms, the question again 
arises : By what properties did the atoms make a cloud, and 
whence procured they space and time to make it in ? If there 
had been an endless series of causes, each cause was an effect which 
merely transmitted a force not its own, and the entire series, there- 
fore, one of effects without a cause — effects which were not effects. 
Thus death itself, unsupported by life that never dies, is swal- 
lowed up in contradiction. Life there must be, eternal life ; other- 
wise there were no death, nothing to die. Where shall this life 
be found ? Not in any chain of causes and effects where physical 
science searches — a chain which, though it lengthen forever, hangs 
on ultimate contradiction, but rather in such a form as may con- 
tain all changes, so that they shall be changes within it — a form 
that is its own substance, self-bounded, self^etermined, whole, 
like the ocean which, while its waves lapse into each other, re- 
mains in each and all of its waves the same ocean still. . 

Evidently such a whole of self-relation and self-activity cannot 
die. It cannot die into nothing, since the sum of being can nei- 
ther increase nor diminish. Substance remains always the same ; 
force forever persists; the whole cannot become less than the 
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whole. iNTeithef can this whole die by losing its total form in 
other farms than its own. !N^o special form it may take can alter 
its form of wholeness. To think otherwise is to think that there 
is somewhat else than the All which the All may become. But 
this else than the All woald redace the Allness to a part which 
it would limit as another part. The true All must be the All of 
possible changes as well as of changing things and relations. For 
mere change cannot be the All. If change be All and the All 
changes, then change itself must change, and the changing of change 
would be permanence. Indeed, only the permanent can change. 
What ceases does not change. It was and is not ; in so far as it 
is not it has no predicates; there is no it to talk about. It must 
exist in order to change. Change is change of existence which 
only by continuance from its past phase into the phase that now 
is, and the phase that is to come, renders them in any sense its 
successive phases. Thus the very change which is the cessation 
of the phases presupposes a permanence under and through .ill 
phases. Nature's finite forms cease, Nature's total form abides. 
As death is the law of external relation, so the law of self relation 
is life everlasting. 

If man, then, lives forever, it is because he is inherently selt-re- 
lating — having as the form of his personality that wholeness which 
includes all possible changes, and hence may never change away 
from itself. Make him a mere phase or phenomenon and he must 
perish. His substance being outside of himself, he must vanish 
thither to realize it. The action of the All upon him will neces- 
sarily dissipate him. Lacking the form of the All, he can only 
become the All by losing his partial form, and losing it again and 
again so long as it remains partial. Immortality will never come 
to him from without. Only the All-form can hold unchanged 
the all of changes. Conditional immortality, immortality as a 
gift or reward, immortality by some sort of ethical or religious se- 
lection which man may or may not make, are contradictions in 
terms. They define man as a thing in order that he may have 
the destiny of that whole which denies to things permanent or 
substantial being. They give this human thing a freedom of 
choice which implies the very wholeness of self-determination that 
is essentially undying. They violate the divine immortal princi- 
ple in man by rendering its deepest and most demonstrative ne- 
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cessities contingent and conjectural. For reason, which is this 
divine immortal principle, deals only with the necessities of 
thought, and, when thought's necessities are loosened into contin- 
gent and conjectural play, reason abandons them to caprice, none 
the less caprice because compassionate, none the less a humor 
because good humor. 

Immortality, then, is not a boon man has to acquire, but man's 
inherent, indefeasible, essential existence. He is immortal because 
he is not a thing, but man. He is immortal because his substance 
is his own and not the property that outside powers possess within 
him. He is immortal because the relations that constitute his be- 
ing are the relations of his own thought which he can best realize 
by thinking them for himself, and which his thinking of them 
will make more and more his own, so that he must think on for- 
ever in order to be all that his thought may become, and thereby 
fulfil his destiny. 

Has not Thought the All-form ? Can it ever become other than 
thought ? Can it think any other than the other which it thinks, 
and, by thinking, includes within Thought's totality? Are not all 
its changes changes of its own persistent activity which is never so 
active, and hence never so much itself, as when thinking tliem? 
How, then, shall Thought ever think itself dead or on the way to 
die ? In every such conception it stands strong-limbed and open- 
eyed by its sick-bed, and dresses its own dead body for burial. 
And when physical science speaks of the indestructibility of sub- 
stance and persistence of force, it means nothing else than thought's 
inability to think its own diminution or decease. No indestructi- 
bility or persistence can be conceived which is not the indestructi- 
bility and persistence of conception. If you try to imagine that 
force or substance may have existence outside and independent of 
your thought, you will discover upon reflection that this existence 
which you think them to have is but the existence of your think- 
ing, and therefore itself but thought. 

It is impossible to escape this totality of Mind. All distinctions 
are its distinctions, and remain within the mind that makes them. 
Fancy and fact, real and ideal, outside and inside, force and free- 
dom, nature and spirit, relative and absolute, belong equally to the 
intelligence that thinks one side as well as the other and gives to 
both alike their validity. Thought is the test and measure of 
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all truth. The untrue is simply the unthinkable. Thought is 
All and the only All. And, since thought is All, in thinking 
All it thinks itself. Its All-form, accordingly, is self-thinking 
or self-consciousness. Self-consciousness, therefore, wherever it 
exists, must abide forever. It cannot deny its immortality. It 
has alvrays to affirm its existence in order to deny it. It must say 
I in order to say I am not. The more this I declares its uncer- 
tainty of self, the more it vouches its certainty of a self that is 
uncertain. The chemist says, / know elements ; the botanist, 1 
know plants; the zoologist, /know animals; the sociologist, Z 
know society. And thus all their sciences are the science of one 
and the same " /," expressing its universal activity as their method 
and law. Everything perceived rises to its feet by command of 
perception to own this " /" as its creator and lord. If you look 
into a microscope you will say, " / " see what is seen there. If 
you gaze at far-away worlds you will still testify, " / " behold 
their distance and their immensity. 

The universe exists but to echo and proclaim the same sovereign 
name, for the universe as known is the universe of knowledge, and 
all knowledge is the knowledge of an ego that knows. " I, I, I," 
you hear it everywliere, from everything. Back in the fog of 
formless worlds there is an "/" to know their formlessness. For- 
ward, when worlds shall be dried up and desolate and solitary as 
moons, there will stand an "/" that knows their desolation and 
solitude. All ignorance knows an "/" that is ignorant; all 
agnosticism an " I " that is agnostic. The supreme inevitable, 
autocratic fact from everlasting to everlasting is the fact of a self- 
conscious Ego. 

"Whose ego ? Not yours and mine ? Yes, yours and mine. 
"Whatever belongs to any ego belongs to all egos. Indeed, there 
is but one in all. I means every I. It is the universal man in all 
particular men, the universal mind in all particular minds. Men 
and miuds may differ in accidents of temperament, impression, 
habit, mood, but essentially they Sire the same. The truth of one 
must be the truth of all ; the good of one, the good of all ; other- 
wise one mind's truth would be another's error, and one man's 
good another's evil. But, when truth is error and error truth, 
there remains neither truth nor error ; and, when good is evil and 
evil good, good and evil have vanished together. 
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Now, this one Reason in all reasons, which alone makes any 
goodness or truth possible, is that which in them all calls itself by 
the same name, "I." And in so far as any man is an lor ego he 
is absolute or God. If his objectivity were equal to this divine sub- 
ject of his selfhood, he would be absolutely God. But his self- 
hood is out of balance. It has two contradictory sides. As sub- 
ject he is one with God, as object he is one with Nature ; as sub- 
ject he is essential, as object he is phenomenal ; as subject he is 
permanent, as object he is tinder the law of time and change. 
This contradiction is manifest throughout his consciousness. He 
thinks God, and can think no God who is not his thought ; and 
yet, at the same time, he thinks himself as brought into being by 
the God who is his thought. He knows the universe as existing 
only for knowledge, but knows as well that the universe existed 
ages and ages before his individual knowledge had found out so 
much as the use of an India-rubber rattle. He is perfectly aware 
of his unity with all men as expressed in language significant of 
universal thoughts, and in social laws provident for universal needs, 
and in ethics whose mutual exactions come from universal ideals ; 
nevertheless, he has a sense of separation and privacy unshared by 
any other individual. Conscious of permanent identity as the con- 
dition of all his knowledge, relating as it does successive sensations 
into ideas and ideas into experience, he, notwithstanding, laughs 
or weeps over his life as a creature of birth and death, tilled with 
freaks that seem breathed into it by the wind that blows now 
from the south and now from the east, turning by the slightest 
veer pleasure into pain or pain into pleasure. Take away the 
permanent, the unitive, the divine, and you have an animal. Cut 
off the freaks and privacies and sensations, and you have God. 
Both must be present to constitute man. Man thus is God mani- 
fest in the flesh — God the permanent, unitive, eternally knowing 
subject come by his own self-begetting thought into this objec- 
tivity of sense, privacy, and accidence, and by such relation consti- 
tuting another self which can only be a self by being not subject 
merely, nor merely object, but subject cmd object in a unity of 
consciousness that maintains itself in and by their distinction. 
The pre-existence of the subject of this consciousness does not 
prove the individual man pre-existent any more than the phenome- 
nality of its object proves him moribund. Man does not begin to 
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exist as individual until the eternal subject and the temporal ob- 
ject are united as a distinct individual consciousness which shall 
forever keep its two sides — temporal and eternal, earthly and 
heavenly- — but keep them in a unity which is neither because it is 
both, the heavenly in the earthly making the human, the eternal 
in the temporal making the immortal. For in this unity the 
constitutive type must come from the subject which knows and 
contains its distinctions of knowledge within itself as knowing 
them. The object changes but the subject abides. The object 
is partial and under the law of death ; the subject is whole and 
cannot die. The object is phenomenal apd has no substance in 
itself ; the subject is noumenal, and hence its own substance and the 
substance of the object as well. And, as the passing is ever i uled 
by the permanent, the seeming by the substantial, the part by the 
whole, the man will take his character from his permanent sub- 
stantial and whole self which has the All-form, the form that never 
alters nor perishes, the form of immortality. Hence every man 
must call himself I as his everlasting patronymic, whatever bap- 
tismal names of nature he may find it convenient to assume. As 
he grows out of nature into spirit, he will rise by blood-right of 
consciousness into gradual inheritance of all the powers of the 
absolute Ego whose name he bears. His post-existence will be- 
come pre-existent in its ability to restore the past by a creative 
thought more divine than reminiscence. He will ever live back- 
ward in living forward, and grow eternal with the growth of im- 
mortality. " Mind," said Hermes Trismegistus, " is not cut off 
from the essentiality of the Godhead, but united to it just aa light 
is to the sun. The mind in men, indeed, is God. Wherefore also 
some men are gods and their humanity is nigh to Deity." 

Does this involve an absorption into the Absolute or God, 
and loss of personality ? No. Man already has in his self-con- 
sciousness the form of God which more of God's essence would 
not destroy but fill. God's fulness can never break God's form. 
Not by lessening but by increasing selt^onsciousness will man be- 
come like the self-conscious All. His absorption into the infinite 
will render his self-consciousness infinite. The more he is lost in 
God, the more he will find God in himself. Only when God dies 
can the God-man die. Man's death were God's imbecility. For 
the human mind is no arbitrary creation that can be created or 
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cancelled by omnipotent caprice. God is Reason, and bound, by 
the necessity of his own perfection, to be rational. Man is this 
reason in its perfect form of selfhood. Thus man's very self- 
hood expresses the divine necessity for his continuance. Con- 
sciousness, divide as well as human, exists only as a unity of 
distinctions. God must know himself as object to himself, and, 
since his self is the self of knowing, he must be object in 
order to be subject — eternally other in order to be eternally the 
same. And this principle of otherness or alteration constitutive 
of his objectivity generates the antithesis of nature with nature's 
antithetic divisions, changes polarities, through a process of be- 
coming which completes its circle and finds again its total form as 
a self in man — still other to God and yet God's other self — oppos- 
ing its multiplicity of otherness to God's subjective unity, a self 
of many selves, natural as well as spiritual — human because di- 
vine. It belongs, therefore, to the divine reason that man, having 
its total form, should inherit all its consequences. His distinction 
from God is as much a consequence of this total form as his iden- 
tity with God. If God is man's self, man is no less essentially 
God's other self. As man cannot know himself without knowing 
God, so God cannot know himself without knowing man. Hence, 
I say, when man becomes unconscious God will have lost his wits. 
And this I believe to be the Christian doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. The union of God and man in Christ did not produce an 
exceptional and hybrid personality, but existed before the foun- 
dation of the world. Christ was the divine Reason, or Word, as 
Reason's utterance, outerance, or objectivity. As such He is that 
source and archetype of nature and of man, by whom " all things 
consist " and in whom " all fulness dwells." In revealing God 
to man as human, He has revealed men to themselves as divine. 
It is for the Ego in them he speaks when he says, "Before Abra- 
ham was I am," and "He that hath seen me hath seen the Father." 
His prayer is that by knowing themselves in Him they may be 
one with Him in conscious purpose as they already are one with 
Him in the divine idea. The glory God had given Him before the 
world was. He would give to them as rightly theirs. Because He 
lived, they should live also. And the life they should live would 
be knowledge — knowledge in its perfect form of an absolute Self, 
objectivated in Christ, the unbeginning ME of God, the everlast- 
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ing I of men. "This is eternal life — to know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent " — Jesus the individu- 
al of Gralilee and of Herod's reign, in order to show that, as indi- 
viduals and not as a mere abstraction of race, all men in their sev- 
eral places and times had his Christhood and might attain to its 
utmost divinity. All men might come to the fulness of the stat- 
ure of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. The Christ in all men was 
their hope of glory. All men could ascend to heaven and sit 
down on God's throne. All men were heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Jesus Christ. All men were God-men. 

Immortality, then, as the inherent destiny of self-consciousness 
by virtue of its All-form, is the highest thought of philosophy 
and religion concerning man. 

Try, however, any theory of man you please, and, unless you 
ignore or warp the facts, you will be driven to the same conclu- 
sion. Suppose man as mind or the self of knowledge to be only 
a name for a series of sensations. It is evident these sensations 
cannot be like those described by Hume or Huxley — mere moment- 
ary and fleeting impressions. Such sensations might exist in suc- 
cession, but could never form a series. A series implies unity and 
permanence. It is one as a series, and, though each sensation 
ceases, the series must continue. Some sort of knowing must be 
present throughout the whole series to recognize it as a unity of 
many impressions and the continuance of their successive ceasings. 
But, if there be no distinct mind to know this, it must be known 
by one of the sensations which shall gather all the others into its 
consciousness. And this consciousness will be a consciousness ot 
sensation's self as the totality of all knowledge. For the sensation 
must know itself to be sensation and not substance. Nay, if 
knowledge be sensation, sensation cannot know that there is any 
other substance, or reality, or certitude than its own. How can 
the knowledge which is all sensation know anything that is not 
sensation? Sensation, then, is absolute. Sensation, consequently, 
cannot change. Change itself is only sensation, and that which 
knows all change cannot itself change, for its changing would in- 
volve a change of all knowledge, whose only alternative is igno- 
rance, and thus leave one and the greatest change unknown by the 
knowledge of all changes. Sensation, therefore, as absolute, is eter- 
nal, and man's self as sensation is as certain and whole and true 
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a copy of the eternal absolute as if it were the self of transcen- 
dental thought. 

No possible definition of sensation can destroy or diminish this 
selfhood. Let the feeling be but one of succession, it must still 
know itself as following and preceding other feelings in order to 
know that it is one of a succession, and such knowledge involves 
the relation of time which can never result from a sensation that 
presupposes it. Moreover, to know that aught went before it re- 
quires memory, even as the anticipation that aught is to follow it 
requires the principle of cause and effect as the ground of its 
belief. For impression cannot compare itself with impression ; 
one is over and gone before the other comes, and only the idea of 
it in recollection would remain for comparison. Whence this 
idea? Did the sensation sense the sensation that preceded it? 
Then it must have acted before it began to exist. Or, if two 
could co-exist for communication, they would have to know each 
other in this relation of co-existence which is Space, and recognize 
themselves as two and not one by a relation of Quantity, and, 
when thus put on speaking terms, invent or recall a common lan- 
guage in which to communicate ; else how could the old sensation 
tell its experience to the new and so transmit tlie knowledge of the 
past to the present and future ? But language is composed of ab- 
stract terms. Words are universals. " This " is every " this," 
now is every now, and everywhere is here. Each sensation, then, 
must be more than a particular momentary feeling. It must dis- 
tinguish, abstract, generalize, and so form the universal concepts 
of speech for the traditions that impart its wisdom to its succes- 
sors. Marvellous sensations these that can each sense time, sense 
space, sense quantity, sense cause and effect, sense identity and 
difference, and all the abstract universal ideas of language. But, 
if these are contained in the sensation, it cannot cause or explain 
them. It possesses the mind it was to produce. 

Do you say that I misrepresent the sensationalist's theory in 
declaring that the sensation is a sensation of nothing but itself, 
whereas he insists that it is a sensation or feeling in and by the 
brain ? I answer. How can he know that he has a brain except 
by that sensation which he asserts includes all knowledge ? And 
if the brain be only a sensation, how can the sensation be the sen- 
sation of a brain without being the sensation of what is only a sen- 
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sation — i. e., self -sensation or self -consciousness by sensation — still 
absolute and retaining in its absolute form the right of immortal- 
ity ? For man and God and God's relation to man will be the 
same in consciousness whether you call the consciousness sensation 
or thought. The immortality deduced from them will be jnst as 
immortal to a sensation that can think as if it belonged to thought's 
exclusive domain. You will never get rid of thought by thinking^ 
even if you think it into sensation. Thought's royalty will still be 
there and reign with its utmost logic of implication, deifying and 
immortalizing the very mob of crudities and evanescences that were 
assembled to mock and spit upon and slay it. 

Suppose, however, you try to think Mind, independently of any 
sensational theories, as a function of brain, and brain as a com- 
pound of chemical elements, and chemical elements as partnerships 
of thoughtless, senseless, lifeless, irreducible, ultimate, utterly un- 
compounded and simple atoms. What will you have then ? Ex- 
amine your atoms and see. They have no color, for color is a mode 
of motion ; nor temperature, this also being a mode of motion ; 
nor weight, which (as attraction by some outside object and ten- 
dency to move toward it) is likewise a mode of motion ; nor any 
extension, since extension implies resistance, and resistance that 
mode of motion which is known as force ; nor power of chemical 
affinity, which requires difference of density in the atoms for differ- 
ent equivalents of combination, whereas density is nothing but the 
distance between atoms in a molecule or mass, and, in order that 
atoms might contain such differences of density, they would have 
to become masses composed of other more or less distant atoms — 
in a word, must cease to be indivisible, simple atoms altogether. 

Your atoms, then, are dissolved. They have no color, tempera- 
ture, weight, shape of their own. The only marks they can be 
known by are modes of motion. Motion is their entire matter. 
But what is motion ? A succession of positions which are them- 
selves the relations of a point to space. Space, however, and 
this succession, which is time, are the very thoughts that, if there 
were any such entity as mind in contrast with matter, would be 
most abstract and immaterial. Thus matter presupposes, as the 
condition and canse of its existence in knowledge, the very thought 
or mind it was to evolve. Its promise of concrete, hard particu- 
larity melts into the most vacant of all metaphysical abstractions. 
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Suppose, then, without regard to the atomic or other theories of 
Matter, you consider Mind as a result of material evolution. Your 
material man, however, knows that he is material, and that Matter 
is all. But such knowledge by a man who is only Matter would 
be Matter's knowing itself, and itself as the All, and hence an ab- 
solute self-knowing with Man for its totality or absolute form. 

In Man, and Man alone, Matter remembers its prior existences — 
gas, globe, sea, swamp, lichen, moss, fern, flower, fruit, sponge, lish, 
reptile, bird, four-footed beast, and anthropoid ape. In Man, and 
in Man alone, Matter says : " I am Matter, and conscious of my- 
self, of my whole being as Matter. Nothing beneath Man knows 
either Man, or Matter, or itself. But Man knows what is beneath 
him, and himself, and Me as the all, and as the all of himself. 
Man, then, is my total form and ray adequate explanation. I am 
Man." 

Would you explain a bird by calling it an egg? The egg is the 
secret and mystery which the bird opens and reveals by brown 
plumage, and swift wings, an<l beak that tells its story to the 
woods. And, should you doubt its revelation, you have but to 
search its nest to behold the proof. For it reproduces there the 
form of its origin, and so proves itself to be both bird and egg — 
mystery and mystery's glad disclosure. And such is lower na- 
ture's relation to man — nature the egg, man the thrush, whose 
nest of knowledge contains both thrush and egg, both secret and 
explanation. The less can never explain the greater, the part the 
whole, identity the differences which it merely leaves out of sight 
as it narrows and contracts down into a shell of dead, indistin- 
guishable sameness. Such identity is addled. It cannot evolve 
what it does not involve, nor grow to a universe by the external 
change of decay. Man must be in it to come out of it, and only 
comes out of it because it is its nature to be man. Nor could man 
have been in nature if his divine Ego had not been before it and 
above it, even as the eggs that lill the nest of the thrush year after 
year prove hers to be the abiding power that creates them and 
broods over their development into plumage and song. 

Now, any Matter that knows itself — as Matter does in man, who, 
as its self-consciousness, represents its total form and definition — 
ought not to be confounded with the old stuff of mass and motion, 
of inertia and death. The old title defames it, allows it no credit 
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for its highest and most characteristic qualities. Give it a truer, 
worthier name — a name that will tell its whole career of parentage 
and growth and adult completion. I know of but one such name 
— Mind — the mind which is the same in nature and man, which 
was called by the old Greek philosophers Nous ', by the son of 
Sirach, Wisdom ; by St. Paul, Doxa ; and by Hegel, the Absolute 
Idea. 

And this is what the latest theory of physical evolution means 
by such phrases as " adaptation to environment " and " survival 
of the fittest," but fails to say because it does not well define 
" fittest " and " environment." For the environment of every 
life is nothing less than all nature. Every tropic jungle, vernal 
park, or arctic snow-field is what it is by reason of its relation to 
the size and shape of the earth, and the earth's motion about the 
sun and distance from the sun's fire. And this motion of the 
earth about the sun changes, at certain great geologic intervals, 
frigid climates to torrid, and torrid to frigid, as is indicated by 
ice-bound skeletons of mammoths, and the track of glaciers on 
mountain-sides where now rhododendrons grow. Moreover, the 
sun is what it is by like relations to some larger sun that fixes its 
place, and density, and movement, and fructifying heat ; and so 
on from sun to sun in that choral dance of spheres which all join 
hands as they whirl and chant the creative strain that gives one 
and the same measure to their varied movements. Accordingly, 
the power of the farthest sphere, and of all the spheres between, is 
applied to Earth in the making of its air, water, and soil, alike aa 
they exist apart, or as they take the shape of plants that feed ani- 
mal life, and of animals that seek their food in plants or in each 
other's flesh. 

It is the whole universe, then, that determines what plant or 
animal shall survive, and fashions its survival to greater fitness 
with a universal environment. But the' universe, as a whole, we 
have 'seen to be Intelligence, self-conscious Intelligence, and hence 
it is universal selt^jonscious Intelligence that in nature's phenome- 
na environs every life, and either annuls it or preserves it by 
increasing its correspondence with an intelligent environment. The 
intelligence is in the life as well as in the environment. Its process 
of adaptation, therefore, can be no other than a fitting of its own 
particular form as life to its own universal form as environment ; 
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and such fitness will increase in proportion as the particular form 
proves able to receive and contain the universal form that is act- 
ing upon it. 

If, then, this universal form of intelligence be selfKJonsciousness, 
its action upon things will be such as to annul those that cannot 
be raised to self-conscionsness, and preserve those that can be so 
raised, while at the same time it elevates them by preservation. 

Survival of the fittest, then, must mean survival of those that 
are fittest to be self-conscious, just as self-consciousness means the 
form which — because it is the form of the environment within the 
life, as a whole of both life and environment, their self-related 
unity — cannot perish, and, consequently, must survive forever. 
The rock is almost entirely distinct from its environment, and hence 
perishes under every touch. The plant has more of the environ- 
ment within its nature, and hence to a degree is preserved by the 
very changes which the outside world causes within it. The ani- 
mal contains still more of the environment in his ability to change 
its particular influence by locomotion within a certain habitat ; 
and in that sense of unity with it as the unity of his own nature, 
however incomplete, which he has in instinct and feeling. But all 
limits which the environment sets to man, man removes by think- 
ing them, and so finding them, tlie appointments of his own reason. 
The environment is henceforth as much his thought as is the self 
it environs. In so far as he is the unity of his thought, he is on 
both sides of the distinction, which remains a distinction of his 
thinking, and hence within his thought, whose unity it preserves 
while seeming to break it. He has thus a universal nature that 
includes his environment, and this universal nature cannot change. 
Its action upon his particular nature will be to make it more and 
more universal in its forms. As the particular nature is one of 
flesh, and the universal, one of spirit, the tendency of the environ- 
ment will be to spiritualize the flesh. As the particular nature is 
one of appetite and passion, while the universal is one of reason, 
the tendency of the environment will be to make appetite and 
passion rational. As the particular natnre is selfish and narrow 
and exclusive, the tendency of the environment will be to expand 
its sympathies and principles to the tribe, the nation, the race 
whose essential humanity is one in thought and desire with the 
reason and will of God. So the breach existing in man between 
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a local, temporal, natural self and a eelf that has God's image will 
be gradually healed by the pressures and encroachments of the 
latter on life and experience — pressures and encroachments which 
will be felt less in physical forces than in the forces of that world 
of civilization which man has created, and whose industries, hab- 
its, customs, laws, and letters are his closest and mightiest envi- 
ronment, because most manifestly an environment of his reason 
by Eeason which he now recognizes as his own in its outward aid 
as well as in its inwardeffort, andgrows eager for the joint prog- 
ress that is to transfigure nature, by science and art, into man, and 
man, by philosophy and religion, into God. As St. Paul expresses 
it, " The earnest expectation of the creature waiteth also for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. . . . Because the creature also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God." And true development, 
which is nothing but the process of manifesting the whole in the 
parts, gives the creature just such deliverance from its bondage of 
partiality or corruption. The creature corrupts and dies because 
it is but a part, and in order to become the Whole which is its only 
life. The Whole is free because its life is all its own. No vaster 
whole is beyond the Whole to be realized in its ceasing, or to con- 
strain its transition to a different correspondence. All its realities 
are realizings of its self, self-prompted and self-performed. Its lib- 
erty is absolute, and consequently glorious. And wherever this 
form of wholeness exists, to be not altered but fulfilled by its 
changes, there exults and reigns the same glorious liberty. God's 
children have the freedom of God. And as all else is bondage of 
corruption, Nature's sole hope waits for this manifestation of the 
divine purpose of Sonship as the final cause of her pains. She is 
only that she may bring forth. Her voices all are groans of tra- 
vailing, her energies throes of birth. Man bom, she is content to 
die, because she dies into his life, and becomes conscious, with his 
consciousness, alike of her past bondage and present liberty. Only 
with his mind does she hear the cries of her awful parturition. 
Hence she is never so thoroughly alive as when she knows herself 
dead, or free, as when she leels herself " subject to vanity." As 
the mineral does not cease to be mineral in becoming plant, which 
adds to crystallization life ; as the plant does not cease to be plant 
in becoming animal, which adds to life feeling — so all Nature's 
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corrnption in mineral, plant, and animal is Nature's quickening 
into a highest form that shall contain these lower forms and prove 
their divine redemption. She dies as nature to rise again as man, 
the manifest son of God. 

But is not man, this man who redeems nature and carries on 
her ascent through his own progress of civilization, the whole race 
rather than any one individual ? Does not the individual die 
while nations survive, and nations perish while mankind alone 
endures? Mankind alone continues the process of evolution, 
which goes but a little way in the individual's life and ends with 
his decease — ought we not to say, then, with Oomte, that man- 
kind alone is immortal ? 

Mankind alone ! Mankind, that has entity outside of its indi- 
viduals, ought to possess some traits by which it may be recog- 
nized. Has this " mankind alone " such traits ? Can it say with 
any but individual lips that it is alone and that it alone lives ? 
Has it any memory, hope, or reason that does not exist in indi- 
vidual minds ? Does it know except with individual knowledge 
that it was, or shall be, or even now is ? Is not any adequate in- 
telligence it has concerning its own course the acquisition of some 
intellect like Corate's, who held and carried it and its universe in 
his own cosmic head ? For, however much may be known of 
humanity by different minds with their special studies, the sum of 
these special studies can only be known as one knowledge, and 
one knowledge must be ever the knowing of one mind. Intelli- 
gences cannot be collected like so many separate hickory-nuts in 
a bag. Their collection must be the act and property of one in- 
telligence which has to comprehend them, severally and together, 
in order to know that there is any increase by collection, and that 
each does not merely repeat the stock of the others, possessing 
thus while only one the wit of all. In either case the intelligence 
of the race must be individual. It must be one as a sum in order 
to know that it is riot one merely as a unit ; and, whether known 
as unit or sum, it will remain an individual knowledge. However 
much ancient humanity knew of itself, it could reckon its amount 
of knowledge only with the individual thought of an Aristotle. 
However much modern humanity knows of itself, it can calculate 
its lore only by the individual learning of a Humboldt or a Her- 
bert Spencer. Nay, did Humanity, Comte's Great Being, who 
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treats individuals as mere ciphers, having no value except as fac- 
tors in its own infinite equation — did this great humanity ever 
find out its greatness before seeing itself mirrored in the mind of 
Comte 2 

In Oomte's mind it recognized itself as more than great, as even 
divine — the only God. Comte knew all about it. Oomte knew 
all those former incorrect ideas of it, theological and metaphysical, 
which had come to it in millions of broken reflections from mill- 
ions of intellects added together, so far as intellects could be out- 
wardly added, into empires and eras and whole civilizations. And 
not only did he know these reflections as broken and false, but his 
own as total and true. He was the zodiac of all their stars. His 
knowledge was not theological nor metaphj'sical, but positive. 
In him humanity had become completely conscious of itself, and 
conscious of itself as divine. His mind was its total form and he 
its avatar. Yet Comte was an individual. And this individual 
Comte wrote books that other individuals might know humanity 
with his omniscience of it, and so multiply its divinely self-con- 
scious forms and avatars. Nor did he select the individuals who 
were to read his books. They were issued to men as men. They 
presumed that men as men possessed that reason to which their 
argument appealed; and, consequently, that it was the very 
essence of their rational nature to be able to understand and adopt 
his system, making its omniscience their own. All men, there- 
fore, by the confession of Comte's propagandism, are possible 
Comtes and avatars of humanity's self-knowing godhead. 

What, then, is the conclusion ? Is it not that, if the individual be 
an abstraction when taken aloof from the race, the race is equally 
an abstraction when kept outside the individual ; that the race lives 
in the individual as essentially as the individual lives in it ; that, if 
it supplies the whole content of knowledge, his knowledge gives 
that content its alone self-intelligent, immortal form ? Let all in- 
dividuals die, and what becomes of the immortality of the race? 
Does it not die their death? Is not the humanity of past genera- 
tions, already dead, the humanity of future generations yet unborn, 
and the sole humanity that exists, our own generation ? One gen- 
eration, then, measures humanity's entire life. The only knowledge 
had by Humanity of its past career is the knowledge this one gen- 
eration possesses ; the only hope of its future glory is the hope this 
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one generation lioldB. As well say that it is dead forever because 
generations are always dying, as that it lives forever because gen- 
erations are always coming into life. No, its only conscious ex- 
istence — ^past, future, or present — is the existence it has in the 
individual mind, which, consequently, is mankind's sole form of 
conscious immortality. 

And, but for its implication of this personal immortality, the 
ethics of positivism would soon putrefy. Its doctrine of self- 
sacrifice would be the sacrifice of all virtue. For there is no vir- 
tue but the virtue of persons. N'clody's virtue is nothing. The 
motives- and relations and consequences that make actions or 
qualities right and good are personal. All right is personal right, 
all goodness personal goodness. When the person ends, his ethical 
quality ends. Virtue dies in the death of the virtuous person. 
Sacrifice of the person, therefore, is sacrifice of the very virtue that 
prompts the sacrificial act. "Why should the hero kill his own 
heroism ? Martyrdom, if the martyr ends, were not only folly, 
but vice, and the wickedest of vices, murdering Virtue's self. And 
haw horrible the murder of martyrdom becomes when it slays the 
noble for the sake of the base, and the brave for the sake of cow- 
ards, leaving the cowardly and base as fittest to survive for the 
propagation and progress of a divine humanity ! Divine humanity 
indeed ! whose supreme virtue requires that it should forever ex- 
purgate itself of its most virtuous lives ! Surely such universal 
suicide of goodness cannot be rational ethics. The one thing that 
every good man has to preserve is the good self, without which 
there can be no goodness. 

It is the craven, the vile, the mean self that is to be sacrificed,, 
and sacrificed by the dictate of that better self which only by such 
renunciation can be maintained. The true aim of self-sacrifice is 
self-preservation. And wlien the sacrifice is unto death it is to 
preserve and realize that whole man which must break the pas- 
sions and habits that would cramp it, as the Victoria Regia bursts 
its narrow sheath tor broadest splendor of bloom. And this 
whole man is the self every man has in common with other men 
who likewise are egos, possessing that indivisible subject-form of 
egohood which is the same in them as in him, and which in all 
alike is one and divine. When he lives for it, he lives for a self 
that is theirs as well as his, and most wholly his because theirs. 
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For, if they are less than he, why should he die for them ? Why 
should the whole be sacrificed for a fragment, the whole man for a 
fragmentary man ? What is there in the temporal life of a savage 
or sot 80 much worthier than the temporal life of a philanthropist 
as to deserve the philanthropist's extinction? Take an entire 
generation, and can you find in it, as a generation, any character 
higher than that of its highest sages, statesmen, saints ? Your 
present generation is a mixture of the good and bad, wise and un- 
wise, in which the unwise and bad vastly predominate. Most of 
its peoples are uncivilized, and, among the civilized, most of the 
persons have low, narrow, selfish aims. If the qualHy of your 
generation, then, be an average of its individual characters, that 
average will strike far below wisdom, far below virtue, far below 
commonest decency of civilization ? Ought a man to die for a 
doy: ? No more should the man who is manliest die for the man 
who is most like a dog. Sacrifice is unreasonable waste unless its 
object be at least equal to its victim. The duty of sacrificing a 
better temporal life for a worse implies that the worse temporal 
life conceals a possibility of character that is to be fulfilled in 
some life beyond and by the very process of sacrifice that has been 
its example in order to become its law, constraining love with 
love. In the gardens of Louisiana you may see a species of large 
Yucca, known as the Spanish Bayonet, on account of its hard, 
stiff", keen-edged, and pointed leaves, bristling with an ugliness 
that repels sight as well as touch. No plant is more ruflBan-like, 
and yet it is allowed to keep company with crape-myrtles and 
magnolias, because, when the right season comes, its malign trunk 
will put on a panicle of glorious white flowers and wear them as 
a triple crown that outranks all other decorations of the garden. 
So the ethics of self-sacrifice prizes its human Yuccas for the 
celestial purity that may crown their growth in some other season 
of life. Seeking man's whole self in other selves as likewise 
whole, it dies to live, and, in dying, lives a life that is as immortal 
in every impulse and act, as it is in duration. For mere length of 
being were neither ethical nor desirable. An immortality of ex- 
istence that is not consciously immortal in its aims and principles 
would be an everlasting sense of contradiction, an everlasting 
ache of arrest, frustration, failure, an everlasting Hell. Immor- 
tality, to be immortal throughout, an immortality of immortal 
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moments, must have the universal self, which is its cause, for its 
constant motive. Then its altruism would be alter-egoisra, even 
as absolute egoism were universal love. When it said I it would 
mean all men and God, its thought being the truth which is 
God's thinking in all men, its desire the good, which, in all men's 
willing, is the will of God ; its joy the beauty, which, how- 
ever seen or where, is God's face, making all beautiful visions 
beatific. Now and forever the refrain of its life-psalm would be: 

" My wealth is common ; I possess 
No petty province but the whole ; 
What's mine alone is mine far less 
Than treasure shared by every soul. 
Talk not of store, 
Millions or more — 
Of values which the purse may hold — 
But this divine ! 
I own the mine 
Whose grains outweigh a planet's gold. 

" I have a stake in every star, 

In every beam that fills the day ; 
All hearts of men my coffers are, 
My ores arterial tides convey ; 
The fields, the skies, 
And sweet replies 
Of thought to thought are my gold-dust, 
The oaks, the brooks, 
And speaking looks 
Of lovers' faith and Friendship's trust. 

" ' All mine is thine,' the Sky-Soul saith. 
' The wealth I am must thou become, 
Kicher and richer, breath by breath, 
Immortal gain, immortal room.' 
And since all His 
Mine also is, 
Life's gift outruns my fancies far, 
And drowns the dream 
In larger stream 
As Morning drinks the morning star." 



